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Susie M. Best 
Decoration by Enid Hoeglund 


I heard the meadow lark today. I saw the pussy willows bloom, 
I listened and he seemed to say, Soft, furry things! Each dainty plume 
“Rejoice! The spring is on the way.” Announced the dreary winter s doom. 


I felt the sun his largess fling, 

And then I knew the year would bring, 
* Reprinted by permission of the author. To rule the world, the Fairy Spring. 
[122] 











SUPPLEMENT ‘TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEWS 


MARCH, 1928 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The March News in the School 


HIS issue of the News has human value for many 

classes. Attention is called to the features listed 

below as adding interest to the subjects under which 
each is listed. 


Character Education, Citizenship, Civics: 

“A Village of Heroes,’ contributed by Miss Kett of 
the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, tells of noble 
leadership and brave followership that make the episode 
unforgettable. 

“Junior Activities’—Kindness to Animals extends its 
appeal in all countries, and it is surely in harmony with 
the spirit of the Junior Red Cross. United States classes 
often enjoy writing to schools abroad about their experi- 
ences with animals. A charming letter from the fifth 
and sixth grades, Milton Academy Girls’ School, Milton, 
Massachusetts, shows how entertaining the topic of pets 
may be: 

“When I went to bed one night we had two horses, two 
cows, three dogs, two cats, two pigs, and one rabbit. I woke 
up in the morning and heard something crying outside my 
door. I got up and what do you think met my eyes? Four 
little black kittens with a very proud mother. Pretty soon 
Fanny, our dog, came running towards us. She barked and 
led us to a neighbor’s house and ran under the piazza. We 
got permission to take a few boards up, and we found nine fat 
little puppies. We got a basket and lined it with hay and 
carefully put the little pups into it. We made a warm bed in 
the barn for them. The next day I noticed that our gray cat 
kept going under the house so I went under and found another 
very proud mother with three little tiger kittens and one black 
one. That afternoon when I went down to watch the cows be 
milked a little tiny calf was with its mother. 

“What I liked best of all our pets was the whippet, a little 
English racing dog. Here is a picture of me ragging him. 

“After many days we found nice homes for all our four- 
footed pets that we couldn’t keep ourselves. 


“MirtAM F. Draper.” 
It is left to mathematics teachers to- find in this letter 
a problem in rapid addition, or is it in multiplication? 


Drawing and Design: 

Three features related to our interest here—Best 
Clothes in Lowicz,” “Our Quilt,” and “The Story of 
the First Sand Painting.” Last year Indian Juniors of 
Tohatchi Indian School adapted some of the famous 
sand paintings to paper plates and sold them, giving the 
proceeds to the Mississippi Flood relief. 


English and Reading: 


Poems by Juniors: “Oxalis and Skunk Cabbage ;” “The 
Story of the First Sand Painting.” 


Geography and History. 

England—“A Village of Heroes;” Crete—“The Beau- 
tiful Palace; Poland—“Best Clothes in Lowicz;” Va- 
rious foreign countries—“Our Quilt,” “Junior Activi- 
ties;” United States—‘“Letters from Some of Our Coun- 
try Juniors,” “Junior Activities.” 


Health: 


“A Village of Heroes” may open the subject not only 
of quarantine but of immunization from disease as a pro- 
tection for oneself and for others. 


Nature: 
Poems by Juniors; “Oxalis and Skunk Cabbage.” 


The Upjohn Stories in a School Edition 


T HE school edition of Miss Upjohn’s book, announced 
in the January News, has turned out a surprisingly 
attractive volume. Although the price for this edition is 
only ninety-two cents, the four color-plates are retained, 
and paper and type are of the highest quality, while the 
cover makes one want to peep inside at once. Among 
the reviews that we have run across, a very sincere one 
was written by Dorothy Palitz of Grade 6A, Public 
School No, 188, Manhattan, and printed in their paper, 
School Echoes: 

“Hurrah! Good News!” she starts off peppily. “We saved 
enough money for our Red Cross project and bought a book 
called Friends in Strange Garments, by Anna Milo Upjohn. 
We have often read her stories in the News and seen her pic- 
tures in the CALENDAR. Our book is certainly very interesting. 
It is about the children of other lands across the sea. In it 
there are stories about the boys and girls of Turkey, Palestine, 
Poland, Roumania, and many other countries. Our teacher just 
finished reading to us ‘The Fairy Ring.’ It tells how some 
children of Roumania wished for something and their wishes 
came true. I hope some of my wishes come true.” 


Young readers will discover that fulfillment of wishes 
is always a reasonable thing in these stories—Jaroslav’s 
getting a cow; Michael’s learning to farm; Branko’s 
finding a. home—‘For the big things of life you must 
work as well as wish.” 


Our New Director 
UST as Mr. Dunn brought to Junior Red Cross an 


expert’s contribution in the field of civics education, 
which, by his vision, was extended to world inclusiveness, 
Mr. Wilson brings to the organization the experience 
of a research scholar and a practical, progressive school 
man. The principles of character education summarized 
in Moral Values in Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 
51, Bureau of Education, 1917, have guided in the plan- 
ning of our program, and the Bulletin has been quoted 
in the Gumwwe. Mr. Wilson was the chairman of the 
committee that made this study, and has continued his 
practical study in this field throughout his school admin- 
istration. As Superintendent in Berkeley, he helped to 
make the Junior Red Cross there a laboratory for car- 
rying out the fine ideals of character education through 
action. As Director of the American Junior Red Cross 
we believe he will find the national organization an in- 
strument ready for the promotion of the ideal of world- 
wide usefulness, for which you and we are together 
striving. 





Developing Calendar 


Problems Met in Dealing with Great Disasters 


a recent talk at a conference of Red Cross Field 
Representatives held at National Headquarters, Mr. 
Baker, National Director of Disaster Relief, sketched 
some of the problems that must be met in dealing with 
great disasters. There is room for no more than an 
outline reviewing these points, but perhaps such an out- 
line will help you guide civics or other classes in their 
study: 
First Needs 

Food, shelter, and clothing must be obtained and dis- 
tributed with the least possible loss of time. Where local 
Red Cross Chapters have disaster relief committees, these 
committees know which merchants will be willing to sup- 
ply food. If sufficient food is not close at hand, it must 
be shipped in promptly from outside. For shelter, tent 
cities may have to be set up. In the Mississippi dis- 
aster, the War Department of the United States hastened 
thousands of army tents to the points at which flood refu- 
gees were to be centered. A call for clothing is issued to 
Red Cross Chapters that maintain Emergency Loan 
Closets. Of course, there is no time to make new gar- 
ments, and “old clothes” will not do. The work of sew- 
ing classes which make garments for their local Emer- 
gency Closets is a Junior service important in disaster 
relief. 

Those who are ill or have been injured must be given 
medical and nursing care. Thousands of registered nurses 
are ready to respond to calls. Doctors, surgeons, and 
others trained in First Aid, all help. In the case of a 
tornado, many injured must be cared for; in the case of 
a slow-moving disaster like the Mississippi Flood, there 
is comparatively little injury. ‘There is always some ill- 
ness, however; for exposure is hard on the very young, 
the very old, and those with frail health Epidemics 
must be guarded against and this means purifying the 
water supplies, “vaccinating” against typhoid, malaria, or 
other threatening diseases, and quarantining any cases of 
infectious disease. 


Disaster Relief Personnel 

Besides doctors and nurses, other trained workers must 
be rushed to the centers from which relief work is to be 
conducted. These workers come from National Head- 
quarters and Branch Offices, and also from local Red Cross 
Chapters whose members have had previous experience 
with disaster work. They include directors for each 
area, canteen. workers, people experienced in purchasing 
and handling supplies in large quantities, social “case 
workers.” They must be people, not afraid to wade in 
the mud, nor to go into dangerous places, nor to work 
long, hard hours. Three or four hours of sleep is a good 
night for a disaster worker. 

There must be accountants to keep careful records of 
all contributions and all awards. There must be ex- 
perts who can advise and sometimes workmen who can 
actually help in the problems of clearing land and start- 
ing rebuilding or replanting. In the Mississippi flood, the 
government and state departments of agriculture fur- 
nished expert advice about what crops should be replanted 
on the flooded land. 


Awards for Rehabilitation 


Problems of rebuilding and replanting are rehabilita- 
tion problems. After the first emergency is over, the in- 


Activities for March 


dividual needs of sufferers must be determined and 
awards made as wisely as possible. The guiding principle 
of the Red Cross in this work is “Need, not Loss.” ‘This 
is the fairest basis, since a family of modest circumstances, 
which has lost little, may have almost nothing in reserve 
with which to begin again. A family of wealth that has 
lost much more may still have much more, though it may 
need temporary help, if reserve funds are not quickly 
available. 

Always, the aim is to make an award that will help 
the family or person in need to begin helping himself as 
quickly as possible. Sometimes the awards are surpris- 
ing on this account. An ordinary family would usually 
be refused money to buy a piano lost in a disaster; but a 
music teacher who could not earn her living without her 
piano would be awarded one. 


Safeguarding Your Money 


Red Cross workers are responsible for making wise 
awards for the sake of the people helped, that they may 
receive the highest possible benefit; for the sake of all 
the millions af people who have contributed, that they 
may feel that their help has most effectively reached those 
who need it; for the sake of the Red Cross organization, 
in order that it may be honestly represented. Red Cross 
accounts are audited by the United States government, 
and Red Cross officials are responsible for the eco- 
nomical use of funds. Negligence or slipshod records 
would be intolerable. So workers are not allowed to use 
vague terms in explaining awards. If the money awarded 
is for the purchase of a piano or of seeds or of stock, or 
the rebuilding of a home, the record must state the exact 
purpose and tell why. 


This great voluntary organization represents all the 
people of the United States. They maintain it by their 
annual memberships and help it further by special con- 
tributions in emergencies. The small amount of help 
each can give is combined with the small amounts all 
others can give, and all used for fellow citizens in dis- 
tress, in a manner to do the greatest possible good. 

The Red Cross is never without some disaster on its 
hands. The majority are cared for with no special appeal 
for funds, through the fifty cents that is sent to National 
Headquarters from each dollar membership, and by 
means of the staff of trained workers maintained at Na- 
tional Headquarters for other types of work. 


“During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927,” says the latest 
annual report, “the Red Cross administered relief in 77 disasters 
in the United States, an average of more than six per month for 
each of the 12 months. Besides this, it rendered financial or 
other assistance in 20 disasters in our insular possessions and 
in foreign countries, a total of disaster operations for the year, 
of 97. This does not include 14 of a comparatively minor char- 
acter, not listed separately in Disaster Relief statistics.” 


In the case of even so large a disaster as the New 
England flood, no national appeal for funds was issued, 
although outside workers, and outside funds did go in to 
aid. The story of how Juniors helped with thousands of 
Christmas packages has already been told. 

“The Red Cross takes away the sting of charity,” has 
been said many times. Disaster relief is not charity, but 
mutual helpfulness; and invariably, those who have suf- 
fered and been aided in one disaster are first to come 
forward with help when some other section is hurt. 


The Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


Are You Planning a Rally? 


"TRE annual or semi-annual county rally may be con- 
sidered as the Junior Red Cross Council meeting for 
rural schools. Transportation problems make it impos- 
sible, in most cases, for a council from the rural schools 
to hold monthly meetings as the city councils do. Very 
successful rallies were held last spring in Syracuse and 
Westchester Counties, New York. 


The Syracuse rallies were organized in the city and 
held in five schools, with a total attendance of 5,000 Jun- 
iors. At each school a pageant was given illustrating the 
activities of the local Juniors. Several of these pageants 
summarized a year’s activities and statistics of accom- 
plishments were given in connection with a tableau pic- 
turing each phase. At two schools the play, “Friends 
Across the Sea” was given, adapted in each case to in- 
clude the international correspondence of the local schools. 
These two schools presented interesting contrasts, since 
one has an enrollment of “old” American families, while 
the other is made up almost wholly of foreign children, 
representing many nationalities. Both presentations were 
admirable and the spirit fine. The folk dancing of tiny 
Juniors from immigrant families was full of beauty. The 
children from rural schools, guests for the day, enjoyed 
the programs and also their chance to inspect the modern 
equipment of city schools. 


The development hoped for from rallies of this type, 
where city pupils serve as gracious hosts, is some form 
of organization that will draw the rural school Juniors 
into active participation in planning and carrying out the 
work during the following year. The beginning made in 
Syracuse is highly encouraging. 


The Westchester County rally, held as an “Annual 
Meeting,” was housed in the same school and at the 
same time as the meeting of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. About three hundred Juniors attended. The 
following report of the meeting was printed in the 
Junior Banner, which is the county bulletin: 


“There were wonderful exhibits on the tables in the hall: big 
collections of portfolios, scrap and picture books, quilts, dolls 
and toys made by Juniors in the Chatsworth Avenue School in 
Larchmont, the Lincoln and Wilson Schools in Mt. Vernon, the 
Irving School, Port Chester; some remarkable sewing from the 
Silver Lake and North Tarrytown Schools, a sample Christmas 
Box from Dobbs Ferry, unusually fine manual training work 
from the New Rochelle Schools, and portfolios from the Sophie 
J. Mee School in Mount Vernon and the Harrison School. 

“The chairman, from Wilson School, Mount Vernon, gave a 
history of Junior Red Cross; then everyone sang the Red 
Cross song, accompanied by a Junior. Two Juniors gave little 
talks on their Red Cross work, and two high school Juniors 
from Hastings gave a playlet. This was followed by some 
lovely folk dancing in various national peasant costumes and a 
Butterfly ballet by some talented children from the Mount Ver- 
non schools, which every one enjoyed. 

“Refreshments were served; then the Juniors said goodbye 
to each other until next year, glad to have become better ac- 
quainted with their neighbors,” 


The Evansville Chapter, Indiana, held its first county 
Council meeting in November, with 58 boys and girls 
present, representing 26 elementary schools in Evans- 
ville and the county schools near the city. The report 
says: 

“The representatives were very enthusiastic and interested. 
We made definite plans for participation in the Armistice Day 


parade, November 11. We also discussed our plans for the 
Junior Red Cross program for the coming year.” 


For the second county meeting, foreign material for 
exhibits was requested, since “none of the children from 
the county schools have ever seen any Junior material 
from abroad.” 

Another county council has been reported from Fort 
Wayne, Allen County, Indiana, where there are 154 
schools. The first meeting, in December, was attended 
by representatives from thirty-eight, not half bad as a 
beginning. Features of the first meetings were talks by 
the Junior Red Cross chairman of Chicago, the chair- 
man of Indianapolis, and the Junior delegate to the Na- 
tional Convention, also from Indianapolis. 

What better way to practice teamwork in good enter- 
prises, for which Junior Red Cross stands, than for city 


and rural schools of each county to practice working to- 
gether? 


Expert Guidance by Rural Supervisors 


"THE following paragraphs are excerpts from letters 

sent out to teachers and pupils by Miss Maud Gibbs, 
supervisor of rural schools in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland: 


“We will use the Junior Red Cross project for our citizen- 
ship program for January. Let us have a roo per cent enroll- 
ment of our schools. Make the motto of the month ‘Service.’ 
Learn all you can about how the Red Cross serves, and how the 
Juniors serve. Send me your application forms filled in, to- 
gether with the correct amount for the magazine, mount or 
frame your new certificate and be wearing your Junior Red 
Cross buttons, all, in the month of January. 

“Remember that the money you send for the magazine and 
whatever you raise toward the ‘Service Fund’ you are to earn 
for yourselves so that the pleasure of giving will be entirely 
yours. It wouldn’t be our own service if we asked mother or 
daddy to give us the money to help with, would it? Why not 
sell some candy or ice cream at the next Parent-Teacher meet- 
ing and keep all the money we make for our Junior Red Cross 
Fund? Fifty cents of it will be needed for the magazine, and 
the rest will be kept for emergencies when. we will be called 
upon to help. The opportunity may be to help some one in 
your own neighborhood, or it may be in some other part of the 
country or state. The Red Cross serves wherever it is needed. 
The Junior Red Cross Service Fund is kept by the Treasurer of 
the Chapter, who guards it carefully. It is expended only for 
projects in which the Juniors themselves are interested. 

“The magazines give you excellent reading material, and tell 
you of projects carried on in this whole world of ours. They 
will come to you once a month. Also with your subscription 
for the magazine you will receive a Calendar which is quite 
unlike the usual calendar. On each page of it there are new 
suggestions of interesting things to do. 

“Your name must be signed on the roll before you are entitled 
to the button. Be ever on the alert to live up to the watchword 
of Service. Remember that service consists not only in giving 
material things, but in never failing to give sympathy, love and 
encouragement whenever the opportunity arises. We shall ap- 
preciate a letter from you occasionally, telling us some of the 
ways you are proving yourselves of real service.” 


A bulletin sent to teachers by Miss Thompson, county 
superintendent of schools at Carrington, North Dakota, 
contained similar guidance especially helpful in adapting 
the program to the local community. Among other fea- 
tures was a supplementary list of topics for portfolios, 
including: “Health and Happiness,” “Health Heroes,” 
“Poems That Help Me Live,” “The World’s Good- 
will in Poetry and Art,” “Home Patriots,” “Neighbor- 
hood Deeds,” “Picture Study,” “Conservation.” 











AVING just finished reading Ada Miller’s story, 

“Just Children and Benches,” in the Survey, Janu- 
ary 15, 1928, we must talk to somebody about it right 
away. It is about Us, which is always interesting, but 
even more engrossing, it is about Us as we like to imagine 
Ourselves always to be. If you want a first rate nar- 
rative of the way in which Fitness for Service ideals 
take root, sprout, bud, blossom, and bear plums, read this 
narrative article. The Survey, published by Survey As- 
sociates, 112 East 19th Street, New York, is $5.00 a 
year, the single copy 25 cents. 


‘*Posturizing in Boston’’ 


“NAME a letter” from the Boston Junior Red Cross 

office which said: “We had a little talk from one 
of our nurses, and are all going to posturize around the 
office floor for successive lessons during the next month.” 
Junior leaders practice what they preach and in one city 
at least, after a month of experience during February 
they will be expert in advising Juniors about the special 
point emphasized on the CALENDAR for the month of 
March. 

Posture should have been improving each month since 
school opened: One sits and stands straighter if he is 
Clean. One runs straighter if he plays, sleeps, and works 
in the Fresh Air. Upstandingness is essential if one is 
to get the full benefit of Wholesome Diet. Weak or 
slouchy posture is surely a grave Defect-to-be-Corrected. 
Sitting, standing, running, lying straight have much to do 
with Healthy Minds, the mental hygienists say. Depres- 
sion, especially, may often be routed just by “pulling one- 
self up” physically. So none of these items is separate, 
like marbles to roll around and get lost one by one, nor 
even like beads to be strung together on a string that may 
break and let them all be lost. They are like the parts 
of a picture puzzle, all necessary to make any one section 
have meaning; or like the colors of the rainbow that 
blend into sunlight. If we separate them for occasional 
study, it is only that we may learn a little more about 
each one in that way. 


Material on Games 
AsouTt games that help: There is a Bureau of Edu- 


cation bulletin called Games and Equipment for 
Small Rural Schools, by Marie M. Ready, Physical Edu- 
cation Series No. 8. Address Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is 5 cents per copy. The United States Bu- 
reau of Education will also send a bibliography of games 
and plays upon request. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, publishes many useful 
bulletins, among them: Home Play, Suggestions for Rec- 
reation in the Home and Neighborhood; Layout and 
Equipment of Playgrounds; Rural and Small Community 
Recreation. In an article, “Play the Architect of Man,” 
Joseph Lee, in the Survey Graphic, November 15, 1927, 
writes of the deeper purposes underlying play. Not play 
for the sake of physical health alone— 

“The creative spirit was not vouchsafed us for our health. 
Our health derives its importance, when it has any, from mak- 
ing us fit vehicles of the creative spirit— of that and of its 
sister goddesses as artists, discoverers, lovers, soldiers, loyal mem- 


bers who play the game. . . . In obedience to these great voices 
of courage, pursuit, and thirst for knowledge and the love of 


Fitness for Service for March 


beauty; of love, of loyalty, the mother instinct, men rightly sac- 
rifice their health, even their lives, and are wise in doing so. 
The great American fallacy is belief in the machine, belief in 
means, in all secondary things. Speed is our prevailing vice 
and efficiency comes very close to it. Whither? To what end? 
As a friend whom I must often quote has said of those who are 
always keeping themselves fit—‘Fit for What?’ ... There is 
even sheer relaxation as a form of play. Man must sometimes 
lean and loaf and leisurely entreat his soul in idleness.” 


And About Gardens 


URAL AMERICA, for January, 1928 (American 

Country Life Association, Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York) has given another text too fine not 
to be passed on to you, to develop as you have occasion. 
In an article, “Rural Religion and the Country Church,” 
by Warren H. Wilson, occurs this paragraph: 


“The true places in which to worship God are the orchard 
and the garden, for there we cooperate with God. The round 
of life that passes through our bodies and makes them a temple 
of the Holy Spirit passes through the orchard trees, the garden 
plants, the cattle in their stalls, and the sheep in the fold. If 
they were not there, we could not glorify God, for we could not 
live. . . . Naturally we cannot have churches, nor can we even 
have a community unless we care for our bodies and their 


bodies.” 
Baby Brothers and Sisters 
NFORMATION about the Red Cross course in 


Home Hygiene may be obtained through your Na- 
tional or Branch Offices. There is a simplified course 
adapted to the upper elementary grades. 


Interesting information is given in the United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 17, Typical 
Child Care and Parenthood Education in Home Eco- 
nomics Departments, by Emeline §. Whitcomb. Address 
the Superintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The price 
is 20 cents. 


The Minutes of a Council Meeting 


HERE are occasional heartening evidences that the 

pupils themselves, for whom the Junior Rep Cross 
CALENDAR is yearly written, are using it. The minutes 
of the Junior Red Cross Council of the Junior High 
School, Clarks Summit, Scranton, Pennsylvania, are a 
solace and a cheer, at the time when next year’s CALEN- 
DAR must be begun: 


Motto: A child is known by his doings—whether his work be 
pure and whether it be right. 


A. 1. I will make my mind healthier by thinking kind thoughts. 

2. I will make my mind healthier by performing at least 
one act of friendship. 

3. I will try and make myself of value to others. 

4. I will make my body healthier by exercise, work, play 
and rest. 

5. I am aiming to be a good citizen in my home, school 
and community. 


I am fitting myself in the Junior Red Cross Service by doing 

the following chores: 
B. 1. Washing my hands before each meal. 

2. Brushing my teeth thoroughly. 

3. Keeping my nails clean. 

4. Eating wholesome foods, 

5. Keeping clothing clean. 

The “chores” were to be checked each day and totaled each 
week. ; 








\ X JAS he, or was he not “putting 
on airs?” This was an old ar- 
gument that had long divided the village. 
“George Vicars getting patterns from London— 
what foolishness!’’ boomed Marshall Howe time and 
again at the public house. 

“We hardly do be needing Lunnon styles in 
Eyam,” Michael Butterworth would agree with his 
cracked giggle; while old Mozley would join the 
chorus with some remark about the foolishness of 
the Widow Cooper’s lodger’s trying to set the 
fashion for the entire Peak district with folderols 
imported from the city. They said people died like 
flies there from the plague; thousands and thousands— 
just like flies. Lucky, Eyam folk were, to live one 
hundred and fifty miles from the place. No chance 
the plague would reach them here in the clean 
country air of the north. 

After the third or fourth round of possets, criticism 
of poor Vicars would be at its height with never a 
dissenting voice, unless Thomas Stanley happened in 
to warm himself on his way home from visiting some 
desolate old 
body at Shep- 
herd’s Flat. But 
who listened 
long to Stanley? 
He was mild 
and gentle, and 
some said a bit 
mad, fit enough 
to preach ser- 
mons in Puritan 
times, perhaps, 
but all that was 
changed now. 
The Merry 
Monarch was 
on the throne 
and the day of 
the “‘long-faced 
psalm-singers”’ 
was over. An- 
other round of 
ale, and the disapproving voices would ring out again. 

The women, however, were inclined to defend 
Vicars, particularly after the Widow Cooper flung 
out at them one day with, ‘What ye all carking 
about? It’s his own Uncle in Lunnon as sends him 
the bits, something he canna use himself or picks 
up cheap. It’s an honest lad is Georgie Vicars— 
and pays his room regular, and I’d thank the lot 
o’ ye to give over this eternal fault-finding due to 
no reason but that his ways beant your ways.” 

Meanwhile, mild-mannered little George Vicars, 
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A Village of Heroes 


A True Story 
Charlotte F, Kett 





Mistress Cooper's cottage in Eyam where George Vicars lived and the plague started 
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unmindful of the comments of his 
fellow villagers, sat cross-legged on his 
table stitching patiently away at the finest order 
he’d yet had, a new broadcloth suit for the Reverend 
William Mompesson. 

It was a September afternoon. Mellow sunshine 
drenched the village from end to end. The faintest 
smell of ripened apples tinged the air. 

‘The post’s delivered another o’ them boxes,” the 
Widow Cooper observed to George through the open 
window as she went by with two jugs. “I told 
Sarah she’d best open ’em for ye while I fetch her 
water.” 

‘And where’s the harm in me fetching the water?”’ 
said George, sliding out of the window and seizing 
the jugs. 

“Get along with ye—back to your needle!” 
laughed the good woman, keeping a firm grasp on 
their handles. ‘If ye go helping with all the house- 
work, how’s his Reverence to get his new habit come 
time for next Wakes?” 

Unable to persuade the competent Widow Cooper 
to let him help 
her, George Vic- 
ars leapt back 
over the low 
window-ledge, 
curled his legs 
up on his table 
and waxed a 
fresh needleful 
of thread. Just 
as he put in the 
knot, Sarah’s 
head peered 
round the door. 

“Mister,” ske 
said, “they te 
grand things in 
yon box frem 
Lunnon the 
Missus gave me. 
Pieces and 
pieces—but wet, 
sopping wet, like they’d fallen off coach into river 
perhaps. Shall I hang ’un by the fire to dry?’ 

“Oh, please, there’s a good girl,” said George. 
“T'll be out the moment this last button’s on.” 

They were indeed fine pieces; one complete suit 
of clothes, ‘‘all done but the making,”’ as George put 
it, and several superb waistcoat patterns. His uncle 
must have run into a bargain of some sort, or a 
customer had changed his mind—or died perhaps? 
That might be, with this plague about. 

Sarah had just ranged the things neatly on a line 
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The village of Eyam. 


beneath the pewter plates and pans topping the 
mantel-piece when Edward and Jonathan came dash- 
ing in to see the new waistcoat stuffs. Down came 
the patterns to be held against the boys while they 
had visions of the splendid Sunday suits they’d have 
when they were grown up. And George Vicars 
wondered if he couldn’t manage to find enough 
odd pieces about to make something for the boys 
by Christmas time; for after all they were fine lads 
and if he’d been her own son, Mistress Cooper could 
not be kinder to him, 

Dreams these, destined never to come true. For 
as Sarah had unpacked the bits of cloth and George 
had handled them, as Edward and Jonathan had 
played with them, a dread specter had laid its invis- 
ible hand on Eyam. The plague had come. George 
Vicars was first to sicken and die. In two days it 
was certain that the kindly, indus- 
trious little tailor was not “‘putting 
on airs.”” He was dead. And in the 
next three weeks Mrs. Cooper 
buried Edward, then Sarah, her ,4* 
maid. And in another month Jon- & 
athan had slipped away and no one 
was left in the ‘“‘Plague House”’ but 
the Widow Cooper alone. 

The pestilence spread from cot- 
tage to cottage and the villagers 
died by scores. With cold weather 
its ravages lessened somewhat and 
in the spring those who could built 
themselves cabins in the neighbor- 
ing dells, where they lived apart 
from their fellows. Yet, one-fifth 
of the inhabitants of Eyam had 
been buried by the first of June. 
And the plague had but begun! In 
July and August, 1666, it sprang 
to life with renewed vigor and the 
instinct of all the people of the 
village, now in a panic of grief 
and fear, was to flee the place. 
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During the year of its quarantine services were held 


ina little dell beyond the village which is known today as the Cucklet Church 





Eyam isold. Inthe church- 
yard there is a fine old 9th 
or 10th century Saxon Cross 


Mompesson, the quiet-man- 
nered clergyman, saw this 
mad despair sweep over the 
villagers. He saw also the 
dire harm it might do. Eyam 
was, so far as he knew, the 
only plague-spot in all that 
region. If the disease could 
be kept from spreading far- 
ther, the whole countryside, 
perhaps even all the north 
of England, could be saved. 
If the villagers scattered now, 
the seeds of this misfortune 
would be sown broadcast, and 
there was no foretelling the 
extent of the disaster. 

Now, Mompesson knewthat, 
for all their petty fondness for 
criticizing one another, these 
folk had heroic stuff in them. 
So he prayed that he might be an instrument of God 
in holding them true to their best selves. Eyam must 
undertake a voluntary, rigid quarantine. Every 
citizen must resolve to lay down his life for his land— 
not in a spectacular way, with parades and cheers 
and monuments. Each man and woman and child 
must do a harder thing, triumph over that sickening 
fear in the pit of the stomach, hold back the hand 
that moved to pack belongings, stay the foot that 
moved to cross the hills and, cutting themselves off 
from communication with the outside world, let the 
sickness run its course. 

When Mompesson put the question to the people 
of Eyam he saw his faith justified. These were 
strong men and true. Their duty was their duty— 
plague or no plague. The price was great—two hun- 
dred and seventy lives, for eighty were already dead. 
But could this be weighed against 
the value of the purchase, the 
saving of the whole countryside? 

There were, of course, practical 
questions to settle. ‘‘How shall we 
get fuel? What if we run out of 
food? Is there no way of buying 
medicine for the sick? What 
bounds shall we set ourselves? 
Shall we post guards around the 
village?”” Marshall Howe thought 
he could not guard the boundary 
alone both day and night. 

“Stay in your own house, Mar- 
shall Howe, except ye be needed 
for buryings,”” a clear voice said. 

“Tf our conscience will not keep 
the men of Eyam within bounds 
no guarding can.” 


Mompesson, his throat tight 
with admiration for his little 
flock, promised to get aid. The 


Earl of Devonshire at Chatsworth 
House would not, he was sure, turn 
(Continued on page 132) 


The Beautiful Palace 


Anna Milo Upjohn 


OU all know the legend of Theseus, who went 
} to Crete to kill the Minotaur, the monster, 
half man, half bull, who exacted from Athens 
a yearly tribute of young men and maidens and de- 
voured them. You remember that, with the help of 
the lovely Ariadne, Theseus tracked the Minotaur 
to his lair through a bewildering labyrinth and killed 
him there. A very old Greek statue shows Theseus, 
looking very pleased indeed, bringing the bull back 
on his shoulders as a sacrifice to the gods in Athens. 
When you read this legend of Theseus, remember 
the following true story of the Sea Kings’ Palace. 
It will explain several things and you will have a 
juster idea of the Minotaur. 


HERE was once a beautiful palace on an island. 

As there were many pirates on the great green 
sea in those days, the palace was set back from the 
coast for safety. The place where the palace stood 
was called Knossos and the island was Crete. 

The palace was begun more than four thousand 
years ago and, as it was often enlarged and some- 
times rebuilt, it finally 
became not only a splen- 
did place but a pleasant 
house to live in, rambling 
and roomy and full of 
beauty. It was not forti- 
fied or even walled, which 
shows that the Cretans 
were a peaceful people, 
not fighting among them- 
selves, and looking to 
their boats to protect 
them from the sea. In 
the center of the palace 
was a great court girdled 
with columns. One end 
looked toward the sea 
and the other toward 
a bold blue mountain 
named Jukta. 


On one side of the 
court were the throne 
room and the men’s 


apartments; on the other 
a winding stairway with 
red columns led down 
to the Queen’s quarters; 
for the palace was built 
on a hillside and had 
five stories. None of the 
rooms was too large to bert 
be homelike and pleas- 
ant. Even the throne 
room was small. Its 





Little Anastasia, whose father is caretaker of the great 
palace enclosure, measures herself by the huge jars 


walls were painted with strange beasts and there 
was a chair shaped like a leaf for the King. At the 
entrance stood a great bowl of red porphyry. There 
was also a sunken basin where people who had come 
a long way over dusty roads to speak with the King 
might wash their feet. Near the throne was the 
treasury with safe deposit vaults in the floor where 
the most precious things of the palace were kept 
under great slabs of limestone. 

Beyond the men’s rooms and courts were rows 
of stone chambers in which stood shoulder to 
shoulder great decorated jars filled with oil and 
wine and big enough for the Forty Thieves to have 
hidden in comfortably. On the Queen’s side of the 
house there was a schoolroom for the palace children, 
with stone benches and a stone chair for the teacher. 
Here, since they had no paper, the children learned 
to make their letters on tablets of moist clay. They 
could smooth the tablets over and use them again, 
like washing a slate, and if they wished to keep 
important notes they baked the tablets hard and 
put them away on a shelf. The accounts of the 
palace, as well as lists 
of all the things in the 
storerooms and armory, 
were kept in this way. 
In the palace workshops 
things for the royal 
household were made and 
repaired. There were 
also skilled artists who 
decorated the walls and 
the furniture and made 
wonderful pottery, cups 
and ornaments in metals, 
carvings in ivory and 
stone and weapons in 
bronze. These artists 
loved to paint the things 
they saw about them; 
the crocus and iris and 
grasses of the fields, the 
graceful seaweeds they 
found on the beach and 
the jolly dolphins and 
octopus and flying fish, 
all swimming together in 
the great green sea. They 
cast animals in bronze, 
goats with their kids, 
lifelike bulls and soft, 
plump doves. 

On the palace walls 
the artists drew pictures 
of the people of that day 
— sprightly, intelligent 
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Photo Metropolitan Museum of Art 


‘‘Skilled artists made wonderful pottery, and cups in metals and decorated them with things they saw about them.” 
If you look carefully at these cups you can see a man being tossed by a bull on one of them, and on the 


other a man trying to snare the bull. 


They are called the *‘Vaphio cups.” 


They were found in Greece, 


but they were made in Crete. The originals are of gold and are very beautiful 


people, with long, curly black hair and big eyes 
with long lashes. The ladies evidently thought 
a great deal about their clothes and had expert 
dressmakers to fit their bell-skirts covered with 
flounces and their tight, elbow-sleeved bodices. 
The men of ancient Crete were tall, broad-shouldered 
fellows with tapering waists which they made look 
narrower by pulling in their belts. Their long hair 
was caught back so that it fell down between their 
shoulders. The members of the court were gay and 
lively people who loved amusement and they had 
a little open air theater connected with the palace. 
Possibly bull fights took place here, for the artists 
painted many scenes of men ensnaring bulls in nets 
and sometimes being tossed by them. They also 
had a game something like ‘‘parchesi’’ which was 
played on a board inlaid with crystal and ivory 
and blue-colored paste. 


Bath Tubs in Crete 


The ancient Cretans were a cleanly people, for 
they had bathrooms and plenty of running water 
through the house. In fact, in many ways they 
lived just as we do today. Their tubs were like ours 
in shape and size, but were made of terra cotta and 
quaintly painted with overlapping leaves and vines. 
Olives were abundant on the island. From them 
the Cretans pressed the oil in stone presses and it ran 
through sloping stone gutters into wonderful jars, 
some of them fifteen feet around and as mellow and 
fresh in color as ripe apricots. 

There were no temples on Crete then, only altars 
or little shrines for the figure of a god or goddess 
which none but a priest or priestess might enter. 
The palace of Knossos had such a chapel and the 
people worshipped the strange little likeness of a 
goddess with snakes in her hands and a dove on 
her head. Evidently the bull, too, had some special 
meaning for these people. Perhaps it was their 
national emblem, as we have the eagle and England 
the lion; for other people thought of the Cretans 
as ‘‘the people of the bull.” 

The long line of kings who lived in the palace came 
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to be known as the ‘Sea Kings of Crete,” as their 
fleets covered the ancient seas. The Cretans grew 
more and more powerful, carrying in their ships 
not only their own wares but those of Egypt and 
Asia Minor to all the known ports of the world. 
The greatest of all the Sea Kings was Minos, after- 
wards known as the “Minotaur.’”’ Really, Minos 
was a wise and powerful man who put down piracy 
with a strong hand because his wealth and security 
depended on the safety of the seas. No doubt the 
pirates had reason to hate and fear him. He prob- 
ably carried off many of them to Knossos as pris- 
oners or hostages who never returned. So the people 
at home came to speak of Minos as a cruel monster. 


The Fall of the Palace 


For hundreds of years after Minos reigned, the 
busy, happy life went on in the palace. Ships of the 
Sea Kings carried the wonderful Cretan pottery and 
the worked metals to distant lands and brought 
back the wares of Egypt, Babylonia and Asia Minor. 
But at last some unknown enemy overpowered the 
king of Knossos; the wonderful palace was swept 
by fire and as the upper part was of wood and sun- 
dried brick, the roof and beams burned and the 
bricks fell to pieces, covering the stone parts with 
heaps of earth and rubbish. Those who lived there 
were either killed or escaped across the sea. The 
country people who could not get away stayed on 
to till their fields and carry on the fisheries under the 
rule of the newcomers. Who these newcomers were 
we do not know. But before long the early Greeks 
came as conquerors. They were half barbarians who 
did not know enough about building to reconstruct 
the palace even if they had wished to. They lived 
in tents with their flocks and left the ruins of Knossos 
to be overgrown with weeds and thistles, then bushes 
and trees grew up, accumulating earth, until the 
place was lost and forgotten. Even the Cretan 
speech died out as the Greeks grew great and cultured 
and their language replaced it. 

So more than three thousand years passed and the 


palace was covered with darkness and silence. Only 
the deep blue mountain and the sea knew the secret. 

‘But if that were the case,” you will say, “Show do 
we know that the Cretans wore curls and flounces, 
that they had bathrooms and oil presses and said 
their prayers to a goddess with snakes in her hands?” 

Because, although the common people were igno- 
rant of their past, scholars found references to Crete 
in old records and in inscriptions and seals dug up 
in countries that traded with Knossos. Besides, 
beautiful old pottery and cups of gold bearing the 
mark of Crete were found on the mainland of Greece 
and in other countries. The archaeologists felt sure 
that buried somewhere were the ruins of a very 
ancient city. An Englishman, Sir Arthur Evans, 
first began to dig at Knossos. Wheat fields and 
olive trees covered the knoll of earth under which the 
palace was buried; but gradually the spades brought 
to light the most beautiful and astounding things. 

First came rows upon rows of the great jars in the 
storeroom. Then the big central court and the little 
throne room with its leaf-shaped chair came to 
view. The vaults in the treasure room under the 
floor gave up wonderful objects which the fleeing 
family had been unable to take away with them. 
Here, besides the mass of ornaments, were two fine 
porcelain figures of the goddess. She may have 
been the great Earth Mother, the snakes represent- 
ing her protecting power over things of the earth, the 
doves her sovereignty over those of the air. 

But we cannot really tell what religious ideas 
these people had. For instance, if New York were 
completely swept away and thousands of years later 
an earthquake dried up the harbor, laying bare the 
fallen statue of Liberty, it would doubtless be said, 
‘See, here was a people who worshipped a goddess 
holding a flam- 
ing torch and 
having the rays 
of the sun 
aroundherhead. 
Evidently they 
were sun or fire 
worshippers.” 
How could peo- 
ple know then 
that the figure 
represented not 
a Being to be 
worshipped, but 
an Ideal to be 
striven for? 

The mysteri- 
ous double axe 
stood for some- 
thing the Cre- 
tans revered 
either as sacred 
or perhaps as 
powerful in a 
worldly way. 
Quantities of 
these double 





‘In the throne room there was a chair 


shaped like a leaf for the King." This 
copy of the throne is in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York 


axes were found in the 
palace, either finely 
wrought in bronze or 
cut in stone. Some 
had been set up on 
standards as we put 
up flags, and hundreds 
were merely scratched 
on the walls. You re- 
member that when 
Theseus killed the 
Minotaur he went 
through the famous 
labyrinth. In Greek 
‘‘labys’”’ meansa double 
axe and ‘‘inthos,”’ the 
place of, so that really 
“labyrinth” means 
“the place of the 
double axe.”’ In the 
palace at Knossos, Sir 
Arthur Evans found 
what is called the 
“Room of the Double 


Axes.”” From it leads 
a dark and crooked 
passage toward the 


grand staircase, with 
its many turnings and 
its strong red columns. 

Hundreds of _in- 
scribed clay tablets 
were found baked as 
hard as stone by the 
fire which destroyed 
the palace. What 
might they not tell us 
of what the people of 





We know the men of ancient Crete 
were tall and broad-shouldered, 
because the artists of the day paint- 


Knossos did and ed pictures of them on the palace 

thought if only we alls. This fellow’s picture in 

8 y the Metropolitan Museum in New 
could read them! But : 

York was copied from theone 

the language of the on the palace wall at Knossos 


Cretans is lost and as 
yet there is no man living who can decipher it. 

The ancient Cretan artists have told us most of 
the story that we know. On walls and chests and jars 
their pictures are still clear and bright. They have 
even shown us how the smaller houses in their towns 
looked. These little houses are one, two or three 
stories high, with a door in the middle and windows 
on each side, but they have no chimneys, for fires 
are not needed in Crete except for cooking. 

Little Anastasia of Crete lives in just such a one- 
storied house today. Her father is caretaker of the 
great palace enclosure and lives at its gates. Ana- 
stasia wanders through the halls and courtyards; 
she sees where the flames have licked the great lime- 
stone blocks of floors and walls, turning them to 
masses of crystals. She measures herself by the 
great jars, peeks into the schoolroom, the throne 
room and the crooked passage leading from the 
“Room of the Double Axes,” and thinks what a 
grand place it must have been for hide and seek. 
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Daniel's School has seventeen pupils. 
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They wrote to Japan about mint growing in Michigan 





Letters from Some of Our Country Juniors 


through Headquarters on their way abroad have 
been made by pupils in rural schools. They seem 
to think of such interesting things to write about. 
So this month, instead of giving you letters from 
schools in other lands we have taken letters from two 
portfolios from country schools in the United States. 


| an of the nicest portfolios that have come 


From the Michigan Mint Lands 


A little south of Centerville, Michigan, is Daniel’s 
School, which has eight grades and seventeen boys 
and girls. In a portfolio sent to Nakatsu School, 
Gifu Prefecture, Japan, the pupils said that they had 
health posters and English posters and attractive 
pictures on the schoolroom walls and an organ and a 
victrola and a library of nearly two hundred books. 
They told, too, about some of their school work as 
well as about some of the games they played. 

The principal industry of that section is mint grow- 
ing and distilling. This account should have a special 
interest to the Japanese children, as Japan also grows 
a great deal of mint and exports much mint oil: 

“Mint is grown in lower Michigan and upper Indi- 
ana. Most of it is grown here in St. Joseph County, 
which raises more than any other part of the United 
States or of the world. 

“The ground must be plowed and disked in the fall. 
Then it is left alone until about the last of March. 
If the weather is fair it is then disked again and 
worked and marked in rows about four feet apart. 
The mint dies down in winter, but the roots spread 
very fast, so that one acre of roots may be dug up 
and planted over a much larger piece of ground. 
The roots are dug up and shaken and are then set 
by afew men. They put them in rows, covering them 
as they go along. 

““As soon as the green shows the mint should be 
cultivated. After this it must be hoed often to keep 
it clean from smartweeds and ragweeds and also 
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from the beetles which prick and sting when one pulls 
them off. The mint must be cared for so well so it 
will yield more oil. Weeds color the oil so that it 
does not sell for as much. That is why the fields are 
kept clean all summer. 

“The mint is cut by scythe and then raked up. 
When it begins to dry it is bunched or put in small 
piles and left a day. When it is dry it is taken to a 
distillery and tramped down in tubs. Then covers are 
put on the tubs and clamped down steam-tight. 
Then the steam is turned on. It goes in at the bottom 
of the tubs and comes out at the sides. As the steam 
goes through the mint it takes the oil from it. It 
then goes through long pipes called condensers. 
Water runs over these pipes and cools the oily steam. 
When it runs out of the condensers the water goes 
to the bottom of the container that receives it and the 
oil rises to the top and is drawn off in bottles. The 
mint oil is now ready to be sold by the pound to buyers. 
Prices run from sixty-eight cents to $28 a pound, de- 
pending on whether there is a short crop or not. 

“The mint is green all summer and when it is 
‘stilled.” What is left after the oil has been taken out 


can be used for hay or straw and is good fertilizer.”’ 
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The mint is cut by scythe and then raked up 


There are only two houses in sight of Daniel’s 
School, and one of these is the Mintdale Community 
House. We believe the Japanese school will like this 
description, because community houses of this kind 
are not usual in Japan: 

‘““Our Community House is owned by the Mintdale 
Women’s Club. A man who lives in the community 
gave the land and paid one-third of the cost of build- 
ing. Many of the people of the neighborhood gave 
money and worked on the building. One carpenter 
gave every tenth day of his work. The wiring was 
done by an electrician of the neighborhood. Mer- 
chants in surrounding towns helped, also. Two gave 
sets of dishes, another gave a stove, while the prices 
of many of the articles bought were reduced. 

“In the basement are the kitchen, dining room and 
furnace room. The auditorium floor is of hardwood, 
making it suitable for dancing. One way the 
Women’s Club makes money is having dances at the 
Community House, or having baked goods sales. 

“Each month the people who have birthdays in 
that month entertain the rest of the members and 
their families at the Community House. For the past 
three years we have had our community Christmas 
party there. Every year the men have a banquet 
in the building. Starting in April there is a Sunday 
School, which keeps up until the end of the year. 
Then it stops on account of bad roads.” 


From the Fur Region of Idaho 


HE Upper Clover Creek School, Bliss, Idaho, is 

even smaller than Daniel’s School. The pupils 
there sent a most original portfolio to a boys’ school 
at St. Jean d’Angély, France. St. Jean d’Angély is an 
old, old town. It was fortified and fought over during 
the Hundred Years’ War between France and England 
and later it was the stronghold of the Huguenots. 
It is nice that one of the letters from the Idaho school 
has brought out the thread of history that connects 
that State with France. It says: 

“The part of the United States where we live was 
first explored by Lewis and Clark, in 1805. The 
people who came next were fur traders. Many of 
these traders were Frenchmen and from them we 
have the names for many of our cities, lakes and rivers. 
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The pupils of Upper Clover Creek School, in Bliss, 
Idaho, who sent a most original portfolio to France 





Each of the animal pages in the Idaho portfolio had a picture 
of the animal in the center ; below that was a sample of his fur and 
around the page were the kind of tracks he makes. This is a lynx. 


There is a town of Payette, and a Lake Payette. 
There is a town of Coeur d’Alene, and a Lake Cceur 
d’Alene and there is a Lake Pend Oreille. Not far 
from where we live there is a river named the Malade. 
At the head of this river the Indians used to camp. 
They had nothing but beaver meat to eat during the 
winter and some got sick. They called the river 
Malade. They must have gotten the name from the 
French word for ‘sick.’ 

“The name of the State in which we live is Idaho. 
It comes from the Indian word, ‘Ee-dah-how,’ which 
means ‘Gem of the Mountains.’ 

‘Trapping is still an important industry in Idaho. 
Most people who live near the hills where there are 
wild animals trap during the winter. Almost every 
boy that goes to our school trapped last winter. We 
are sending you some samples of fur and pictures of 
the fur-bearing animals of Idaho. We would like 
to hear from you about the fur-bearing animals of 
your country.” 

Here is one of the descriptions from the portfolio: 

“The lynx is forty inches long and has a short tail. 
It has tufts of black hair on its ears. The bobcat is 
just like the lynx, only smaller. They are both 
grayish-brown with darker spots. The cougar is 
eight feet, six inches long, with its tail which is three 
feet long. It is light brown. The cougar, lynx and 
bobcat can all climb trees. They eat birds, rabbits 
and other meat. Sometimes they eat deer and even 
moose.” 
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And tomorrow or today 

The brooks will break away 
From their icy frozen sleep 
And run, and laugh, and leap. 


—Nora Perry 


HUTT 


BEST CLOTHES IN LOWICZ 
The Calendar Story for March 


N the hill stood a gray windmill washed by 
billows of golden grain. 

Behind the windmill lay the road and along it ran 
a row of low cottages like beads on a string. A line 
of white poplar trees followed the road, as though 
marching sedately to the church in the distance. 
Among the cottages there was one of pink stucco 
with a deep thatch where pigeons nested and a clump 
of bluets flickered in the breeze. 

In the cottage there lived two girls, Bertha and 
Vera, with a tiny sister, Hedwig, and a baby brother. 
The two rooms were low and dark, for the windows 
were small to keep out the winter’s 
cold. For many months the snow lay 
deep and the sleigh bells fastened to 
hoops above the horses’ heads jingled, 
while the arms of the windmill ceased to 
turn because all the corn in the village 
had been ground. 

In summer Bertha and Vera put on 
their blue cotton dresses, their black 
aprons and white or red head-kerchiefs, 
and with their hoes over their shoulders 
went out to the potato fields to weed 
the hills, the black soil oozing between 
their toes. In the afternoons they 
drove the geese to the brook, washed 
their feet, gathered cress and black- 
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berries and sat under the hedgerows knitting and 
gossiping with the other girls of the village. 


On Sundays they became grave. From a painted 
chest they took out their stiff poplins, broad-striped 
and glowing, shook their primrose-tinted head cloths 
and stamped into their stiff shoes. The baby lying 
on a quilt on the floor gurgled for joy as Bertha 
pulled her gold and green skirts over her head, 
thinking no doubt that the sunlight had knocked a 
hole in the roof and fallen through. 

Outside, along the road, moved a procession of 
marvelous skirts and silk aprons. There were orange 
cloaks and black cloaks, and men in pumpkin-colored 
trousers striped with blue, with shiny top boots and 
velvet hats. with cockades of flowers and tinsel, all 
marching towards the church. 

When the service was over and the bells were 
clanging they reappeared, standing in solemn groups 
about the churchyard, holding lace-bordered hand- 
kerchiefs and bouquets of pinks or pansies. Not a 
full sleeved chemise that was not stiff with hand 
embroidery or a bodice that was not weighted with 
silver buttons. But while their elders talked de- 
murely Bertha and Vera slipped behind the church 
and sitting in a border of myrtles wrenched off the 
cowhide shoes that were cramping the toes that all 
the week long went as free as the webbed feet of 
geese. And then, shoes in hand, they pattered 
home to don thei: limp cotton and to lay the gay 
poplins reverently in the chest for another seven days. 


THE JUNIOR BANNER AND CERTIFICATE 


EXT October when the Red Cross Annual Con- 

vention assembles in Washington there will 
be delegates representing the Junior Red Cross, as 
there were for the first time last year. And this 
year one of those delegates will take back to his 
State a beautiful banner of white silk with the cross 
of red and the motto “I Serve’ in blue lettering on it. 
This banner was presented to the American Junior 
Red Cross by Mr. L. O. Crosby, one of the leading 
men of Mississippi. He is on the Governor’s 
committee working with the Red Cross for relief 
of flood sufferers. When he heard all about the 
Junior Red Cross and what it is doing, he was much 
interested and wanted to help. The 
banner will go to the State having the 
biggest percentage of its school chil- 
dren enrolled in the Junior Red Cross 
next fall. 

One way to help win it for your State 
is to make sure that your enrollment is 
renewed right away, if it has run out. 

Another thing: The Decennial Cer- 
tificates are being sent to the schools 
that have been enrolled ten years. In 
the December NEws we published the 
list of the schools that had applied for 
theirs. Write us if your school should 
be on the list, and isn’t. A Decennial 
Certificate is something to be proud of. 
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“Our Quilt” 


The Fifth Grade Juniors of the Harrison Park 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, tell how they 


made a quilt for some friends overseas 


AST fall the national office of the 
LC American Junior Red Cross received 
the attractive quilt which you see 
pictured on this page. The class asked 
that the quilt be sent to “any foreign 
country” and so it started out to the 
Red Cross in Melbourne, Australia, to be 
sent on to some school the Junior Red 
Cross there might select. Just today— 
January 16, when we have to send this 
number of the NEws to the printer so you 
will get it in good time—we had a letter 
that had been the usual four weeks on the 
way, saying that the schools of Australia 
were having their summer vacation, but as soon as 
they opened again in February one of them would 
have the quilt. This is the letter that will go with 
it from the Grand Rapids’ School: 

“While we were studying about people in other 
countries we became interested in their national 
costumes. These were so interesting to us that we 
decided to make a quilt showing these costumes on the 
quilt blocks. 

‘In our fine arts class we made designs of people in 
their native costumes and decorated them in the 
proper colors. The best were chosen for patterns. 
We had to decide what material we would use and 
how much was needed. Wechose unbleached muslin. 

‘““We had to choose colors that were used by the 
people that our designs represented. We dyed the 
cloth in different colors to match the costumes we 
were making. We followed directions for the 
dyeing very carefully so as to have our colors bright 
and clear. Then we traced our designs on the muslin 
blocks and cut the costumes from the dyed material. 
Our colors had to harmonize. 

‘‘Then we sewed the designs on the unbleached 
muslin block. We had to baste the parts of the 
designs on before we sewed them down with small 
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The quilt and the boys and girls who made it 


stitches. The boys found it hard to make small 
stitches, but they tried their very best. Even some 
of the girls found it difficult. 

“It took quite a long time before our quilt blocks 
were finished, because we had only two periods a 
week for sewing. When the blocks were ready to 
be put together for the quilt, we decided to use 
lavender percale for strips in between the blocks, 
because lavender harmonized best with the colors 
in the blocks. A committee from our room sewed 
the blocks and strips tegether on a sewing machine. 

“When our quilt was ready to be tied we invited 
our mothers over to tie it and have a luncheon with 
us. They were very pleased with our work. The 
boys and girls of our room cooked the food. The 
vegetables and fruits we served had been canned in 
the fall. Our mothers said they enjoyed our 
luncheon. 

“We are now sending the quilt on to you. We 
hope you will get as much pleasure from it as we 
did making it. 

‘““We would be pleased to get a letter when you 
receive it. 

“Sincerely yours for Junior Red Cross, 
“Boys AND GIRLS OF GRADE 5 (AGEs 10-13).” 


1k ee 


“The boys found it hard to make small stitches, but they tried their very best. Even some of the girls found it difficult’ 
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By Our Junior Poets 


Sunset 


The sun sets over the rippled bay, 
The ships are anchored tight. 

The yellow lamps glow cheerily 
And the world prepares for night. 


The sky is golden yellow, 
Reflected on the bay. 

The birds are winging homeward 
In the sun’s last ray. 


The ships are in the harbor, 
The naked masts loom high. 
The skipper is at home in bed 
For night is drawing nigh. 


The harbor is deserted, 
Lights are winking here and there, 
Venus twinkles dimly, 
Peace lingers in the air. 
—HALLIE FRANCES FRANKLIN, 
Age 11 years, Grade 7, Cleveland School, 
Cranford, New Jersey. 


Raindrops 


Hear the little raindrops tapping, 
Gently on the window rapping; 

It makes me think of crystal beads 
This way! that way! among the leaves. 


A Village of Heroes 


(Continued from page 124) 


a deaf ear. If the villagers could so calmly give their 
lives, the Earl could well afford to send them bread. 
To a place along the imaginary circle which had 
been drawn around the village, about half a 
mile outside, the Earl agreed to send messengers 
every morning, bearing provisions for the day. All 
necessities the Earl offered as his gift. For any 
special luxuries Eyam folk could put money in a 
water trough or brook where his agents would leave 
it for many hours to be cleansed by the running 
water before they would dare to pick it up. 

What the villagers of Eyam suffered in carrying 
through their resolution is beyond imagination. 
No household was spared. Mompesson’s gentle, 
loving wife, whose staunch courage had been his 
strength in the first days of the siege, was stricken 
down. Family after family was wiped out, often in 
the space of three or four days. One woman on a 
lonely height saw all her neighbors buried within 
three weeks, and during the next ten days she nursed 
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Look out now; it’s raining fast, 
And gusts of wind are whistling past. 
Lo! on the window pane I see 
Small rivers running merrily. 
—FRANCES LITTLE, 


Age 91% years, Grade 4, 
Ellwood Public School, Philadelphia. 


Spring 


A fairy is working in our dreary yard, 
Where the trees are so bare and so brown. 

The grass that was dead all the long winter through 
Is wearing a new emerald gown. 


The lilacs are studded with buds of bright green; 
Fat pussies to willow boughs cling. 
I know that this wonderful work is all done 
By a fairy that people call Spring. 
—Bunny Row_Ley, 
Grade 7, Sidney Pratt School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“My, I think I heard a raindrop!”’ 
Said an acorn, half wake. 
“Time that I was up and doing, 
For I have an oak to make.”’ 
—RutuH DaIns, 


Age 11 years, 6A Grade, 
William H. Seward School, No. 19, 
Rochester, New York. 


and buried with her own hands her husband and six 
children. 

When these intolerable conditions had lasted 
for more than a year and two hundred and sixty 
people had died, cold weather came again and the 
pestilence was conquered. The handful of people 
left in Eyam, guided still by Mompesson, spent the 
winter burning the shacks which had been put up for 
pest houses, burning all furniture which had been 
used by the sick, and practically every scrap of 
clothing and bedding in the village. 


There were strange returns to Eyam when at last 
relations were renewed with near-by towns. 

Young Rowland from the neighboring village came 
seeking the fiancée whose long year of silence had 
tried all he possessedof endurance. Across a weed- 
choked threshold he stepped through a half opened 
sagging door. The one-time friendly hearth was 
grown with grass; the little singing linnet lay a life- 
less puff of feathers inside its cage.: His brave 
Emmot had chosen, voluntarily chosen, to stand by 
her people and lay down her life that he and the 
others of her land might live. 
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The poster which these Juniors of LaGrange, Ga., are holding says: 


“The curriculum for Juniors includes Reading 


Stories of children and lands no longer foreign, but united by a common bond; Language and Writing, which give oppor- 

tunity for letters written to our brothers across the sea; Geography, promoting a world-wide feeling of brotherhood; History. 

the story of men and women who have relieved suffering and promoted peace; Arithmetic, the statistics of relief in war and 
in peace-time disasters; Hygiene, fitting Juniors to serve.” 


Junior Activities 


HE Brockton, Massachusetts, Junior Red Cross 

sent 115 Christmas packages to Vermont for 

boys and girls all the way from high school 
Seniors down to Kindergarten pupils. The gifts 
included dolls, games, scholars’ companions, neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs, balls and good-sized muslin bags 
of candy. They were all taken to Boston by auto- 
mobile just in time to be piled on one of the big 
trucks which were loading for their trip to Vermont. 
A Santa Claus went with each of these trucks, to 
preside over the ceremonies up in the flood towns. 
Hundreds of other schools in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania could tell you 
stories of how they, too, sent Junior packages this 
year. 


FAIRY tale coming true’ is the way the 

Canadian Red Cross Junior magazine de- 
scribes the Solarium on beautiful Vancouver Island, 
just four hours by boat off the mainland of British 
Columbia. There against a green forest above the 
seashore, in a very mild climate, the Junior Red Cross 
of the province has helped to build a long, white hos- 
pital for sun cures. For children ill of bone diseases, 
paralysis and other crippling and wasting ailments, 
King Sol, as you know, is a great Medicine Man, if 
he has a chance to shine directly on the body, without 
window glass or clothes to interfere. At present there 
are twenty-four patients in the Solarium. One little 
boy has a bad knee, and has had many operations; he 
is improving now. Another has a sick spine. A 
little girl of thirteen is so crippled that she has never 
been to regular school; but now she has classes in 
the hospital. In spite of their difficulties, they are 
busy and happy with school: work and playthings 
made for them by Canadian Juniors, and they are 


gaining weight and getting rosy cheeks. More chil- 
dren are to be admitted later, from all over Canada, 
for this is the first Sun Cure House in the Dominion. 


HEN the Second Grade children of the Utica 

Country Day School, in New York state, were 
studying about the five great races of men in the 
world, they dressed up like Chinese coolies, fixed a 
palanquin for a big rag doll in the costume of a 
Chinese lady and carried her, taking turn about, to 
the Crippled Children’s Home, which is close by. 
There they gave a little entertainment, telling what 
they had learned about China and singing translated 
Chinese nursery rhymes. Another day, pretending 
to be Negroes picking cotton under an overseer, they 
sang Negro spirituals and told Uncle Remus stories 
to the patients. At Christmas they sent a box of 
toys to the Onondaga Indian Reservation. They 
happened to know a nurse in a hospital in China, 
and through her sent cards to the Chinese patients. 





The Utica Country Day School Juniors on the way to the 
Crippled Children’s Home with their ‘‘Chinese Lady” 
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On St. Valentine’s Day they took a Valentine box 
to the Crippled Children’s Home and gave a Mother 
Goose play in costume. Near the end of the year 
they told Bible stories they had learned. 


ORE books! Last November 684 of them, with 

Junior Red Cross plates all pasted on the 
inside covers, went from the Southwest School 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to the Indian schools that 
seemed most in need of them. They were carefully 
chosen from lists of those suited to the Indian readers. 
Now a letter from the Midwestern Branch says 
that the Western Navaho School in Arizona, which 
received a number of the books, plans to send a 
return gift of native work, such as blankets, pottery, 
plaques, baskets, pictures and letters. 





Pumping water for the children to drink 
and wash is one of the Junior services 


in the Speer School, Caruthersville, Mo. 


OR St. Patrick’s Day the Juniors in the School 
for the Deaf, New York City, designed and made 
1000 shamrock bows for the disabled ex-service men 
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Courtesy Canadian Red Cross Junior 
There are twenty-four patients in the Solarium on beautiful Vancouver Island 


in Veterans’ Hospital No. 81. 
boutonniéres were packed 
stove-pipe hats for delivery. 


The little green 


into two large green 


HE Speer School of Caruthersville, Missouri, 

has only two rooms, but there are seventy-two 
pupils, from six to seventeen years old. Since a 
Junior Red Cross Club was first organized three years 
ago the membership has been 100 per cent. Each 
member must perform regularly some service for 
the school. The tasks are changed every two months. 
When a member has served a month without being 
reminded of his work he is given his button, but if 
he has to be reminded, he must start all over again. 
All the neighbors come to see the buttons given out; 
the president of the club makes a little talk; some 
member tells what children in other schools and 
in other lands are doing; one or two stories are read 
from the News and then each Junior steps forward 
and, after telling what he does, has his button pinned 
on by the secretary. Some of the school tasks are 
keeping the chairs and tables straightened; keeping 
the individual drinking cups in order; taking care of 
the indoor games and bringing in the balls, bats and 
gloves; taking care of the soap and towels; pumping 
water for the children to drink and wash; putting 
up the flag; receiving company; taking care of the 
library shelves, and so on. 


HE Misses Davies, two ladies of Portland, 

Maine, who belong to the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, turned over 
to the League of Red Cross Societies the sum of 
3000 francs to be used for prizes for Junior groups 
in European countries turning out the best stories, 
notes, drawings and photographs devoted to the 
subject of animals and kindness to them. Junior 
groups in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and Switzerland took part. 
In most cases the prizes of a little over $17 were 
invested in books for the winning group in each 
country. Juniors of Hutisko, Moravia, contributed 


a story which was published in Lipa, the Junior 
magazine of Czechoslovakia. 

The school of the Hutisko Juniors is in a deep 
wooded valley in the Moravian hills of Czechoslo- 
vakia. There used to be only a bad, muddy trail 
leading from the village past the school to a distant 
station. Often from the windows the pupils saw the 
little shaggy ponies pulling heavy loads of wood 
while the carters flogged them. Without saying 
anything the boys would run out from school and 
help push the carts out of the mud. But one day 
they took picks and spades and hammers to break 
stones and put the worst parts of the road in order. 
It was a fortnight’s work. The ponies were no longer 
thrashed. One more task was necessary, however. 
In the winter a small stream which ran across the 
road carried off the snow so that the sleigh runners 
would get stalled. The boys tackled the matter 
without discussion. They 
cut down pines and 
hauled them into place, 
shoveled snow on them 
and trampled it down. 
Now the horses no longer 
break their harness or 
damage the sleds trying 
to pull out. 

The Hutisko School is 
the one which last year 
sent a_ collection of 
painted woodwork to 
schools of Schenectady 
in exchange for a radio 
set made by the Central 
Park IntermediateSchool. 
Two of the 140 articles 
were exhibited at the 
Sesquicentennial in Phil- 
adelphia. 





1927-28 officers of the Junior 
Red Cross Club in the Speer 
School, Caruthersville 





Pupils of the Ecole Communale de Garcons de la rue du General- 
Lassalle have decorated their classrooms most attractively 


HE Schenectady Juniors, who sent the radio 

set for Hutisko, are planning another ambitious 
undertaking, this time at home. The 30 elementary 
schools and 2 high schools enrolled want to furnish 
a playroom or workshop for the Home for Crippled 
Children now being completed. 


HE new Junior organization of the Kingsbury 

School of Redlands, California, was given a tip 
by Santa Claus that children of a little Mexican 
school at Lincoln would have a poor Christmas 
because the orange picking season was late and the 
fathers were out of work. With the help of their 
teachers the Redlands Juniors filled gay stockings 
with candy, and then, with the school orchestra, 
gave a Christmas tree party in Lincoln. 


An Old Friend Becomes Junior Director 


N February 1, Mr. Harry Bruce Wilson 
became your new National Director. This 
means that a man who has for a long time 

been a great friend of the Junior Red Cross is now 
to be its leader. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Frankfort, Indiana, grad- 
uated from the Indiana State Normal School and 
holds degrees from Indiana University, Columbia 
University and Washburn College. He started out 
as a teacher in the district schools of his home county 
in Indiana. Soon he became a high school principal 
and then Superintendent of Schools in towns in 
Indiana and Illinois and in Topeka, Kansas. Since 
July 1, 1918, he has been Superintendent of Schools 
in Berkeley, California. He has also been a member 
of the faculty of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of California. He has taken a prominent 
part in national education associations and has 
written several books, including ‘‘Motivation in 


School Work,” “Training Pupils to Study,” and 
“The Redirection of High School Instruction.’ 
Since the very beginning of the American Junior 
Red Cross, Mr. Wilson has been actively interested 
in it and has helped to spread the movement on the 
Pacific coast. The Berkeley schools have a splendid 
Junior organization. . 

Mr. A. L. Schafer, who has for two and a half years 
been the Assistant National Director, has been made 
Associate National Director. You should have been 
here when this announcement was made to the 
Headquarters and field staff of the American Red 
Cross who were gathered together in a conference at 
the time. The long and hearty applause would have 
told you better than anything what a place Mr. 
Schafer has made for himself. In Florida and in 
the Mississippi Valley he is very well known indeed 
because of his splendid work in disaster relief. 
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Oxalis and Skunk Cabbage 


Harriett Pervier 


Illustrations by Marie Abrams Lawson 


A, fairy king of all 
R the plains, desired 

a flower garden 
that should excel in 
beauty and variety all 
the gardens that had yet 
been made. The An- 
cients, as the fairies call 
the very old and wise of 
the realm, had promised 
to make plants grow if 
they were furnished with 
a model for each one. So 
Ra offered a ring and the 
title of Master Artist to 
the one making the most 
exquisite or unusual flow- 
ering plant. 

There were many 
among the fairies who 
could paint or form dif- 
ferent materials into 
flower-like shapes. One 
was Zay who had carved 
the pillars and arches of 
the summer home of the 
king. Ra believed that 
Zay could not be sur- 
passed. But Lao had 
fashioned a wonderful 
dress for the queen, and 
she declared that he 
would be named “Master 
Artist.’”’ Of the many who presented themselves to 
the king, none was as young and unknown as Rimo. 
Even the other artists could not mention a single 
thing that he had done. Zay openly sneered at Rimo, 
while the others doubted if he could shape an ac- 
ceptable flower. 

In a field back of the king’s palace each contestant 
was given a screened place where he might work 
undisturbed. Every artist was allowed to draw 
on the storehouse of the king for whatever he needed 
in his work. Ra made a decree that no one was to 
look at the work until he had given his decision. 
After that the screens were to be removed so that 
all the fairy folk might look at the different offerings. 
Before he went away to work alone, Rimo received 
some thin silk, some dyes and a white powder. 

Days passed with each artist busy in his own place. 
If Zay chanced to pass Rimo he would stop and ask 
with great interest: “Has our young artist finished 
his beauty plant yet?” 

Every time Rimo answered quietly, “Not yet.”’ 

Zay began to be curious. One day he asked, 
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“Are you making a large 
and brilliant _—_ affair, 
Rimo?” 

“It is not wise for a 
fledgling to fly too high 
in the first flight.”’ 

“Do you not call it 
flying high when you 
claim to be an artist?” 

“I do not call myself 
an artist, but I am work- 
ing to be one.” 

“What,” asked Zay, 
“do you know of beau- 
ty?” 

“Only what I see about 
me and my dreams.” 


“Dreams,” laughed 
Zay. It takes years of 
experience to bring 


dreams to real beauty.” 

“You may be right, 
but I shall do my best.” 

Puck overheard this 
talk. He had never liked 
Zay since the artist had 
played a trick on him 
that had caused him to 
fall while riding his chip- 
munk steed. Like many 
people Puck enjoyed 
playing mischievous 
tricks on others but ob- 
jected to having them tried on himself. 

The night before the king was to inspect the work 
of the different artists, Puck stole from one enclosure 
to another, looking at what each contained. Some 
were strange and far from beautiful, while others 
showed lovely color or a graceful curve. Zay had 
shaped a flower like a cradle with a canopy over it. 
Pointed at the opening, it widened to a broad base. 
The outside was striped in gold and green. Within 
it was touched with gold and a darker green blending 
into brown. 

“Hah!” said Puck, twisting his head to one sice 
to get a better view. ‘‘ Not so bad.” 

In spite of the king’s decree and all the guards 
who were supposed to enforce it Puck continued 
to wander about until at last he came to Rimo’s 
work. A dainty cup of delicate, satiny silk curved 
gracefully upward. It was of pure white and half 
transparent. Puck sucked in his breath as he gazed 
at it. He touched the fine tracery of veins in each 
petal and looked at the white fringe within, so fine 
that his breath set it in motion. 


“Pretty good—’”’ he paused to scratch his head, 
‘“‘but— it needs color.’’. He was so excited that he 
shouted the last word aloud so that the guards 
heard it. Then there was a great running about 
to find who had shouted. But Puck had flown away. 

In the morning when the king came to give his 
decision he stood a long time beside the work of Zay. 
Puck, hidden back of the gold and green form, shook 
three drops of a colorless fluid into the flower. 

“This is wonderful,’ said the king. ‘‘Make one 
exactly like this grow for me.”’ 

The two Ancients who were with him bent and 
looked at it. ‘Exactly like this,’ they repeated. 

Then the king passed on, leaving them behind. 

“T think, brother,” one Ancient said to the other, 
“this thing has a strange odor.” 

“I notice a decidedly unpleasant 
other replied. 

‘But the king said, ‘Make it just like this.’ ”’ 

“The king’s word is our law.” 

So they made it take root and grow. Puck had 
given a bad scent to Zay’s flower to get square with 
Zay for the trick he had played. This is why the 
plant with the green and gold flower is today known 
as Skunk Cabbage. 

Puck had decided to assist Rimo, so he stole some 
bright red paint and daubed it on the lower part of 
each petal in Rimo’s flower. Just then the young 
artist came hurrying to his work. When he saw 
what had happened he cried aloud: ‘““Who did 
this wicked thing?” 

Puck was sitting on his crossed legs in the corner. 

“Why, Rimo,” he exclaimed, “‘it is 
beautiful now. It needed color, so I 
helped you.” 

“Helped me! 
my work.” 

“It is the prettiest thing here,” 
declared Puck. 

“Pretty! That daub? You wicked 
imp, what have I ever done that you 
should spoil my work?” 

“Nothing! I’m your friend.” 

“Would a friend destroy my work 
and break my heart?” 

By this time Puck began to think 
perhaps he had made a mistake. So 
he said, “Rub it off, if you don’t like 
my color.” 

“It breaks my heart to have my 
sweet white bell spoiled,” mourned 
Rimo dropping to the ground. 

“Quick, take this and rub the red 
off, if you can’t see it is better than all 
white,” cried Puck, thrusting a bit 
of silk into his hand. 

Grasping the silk the artist began 
to rub at the red paint. He knew it 
was useless, but felt that he must do 
something. Soon he became interested. 

Puck at the entrance urged him to 
hurry as the king was near. 

Slowly the red faded. Only a faint 


smell,’’ the 


You have ruined all 


pinkish stain remained-at the base of each petal. 

‘“*You have no leaves and the king is near,”’ called 
Puck. ¢ 

“TI had forgotten leaves: It is useless to try 
longer, I am too, broker hearted,”’ replied Rimo. 

“Take your broken heart and make the leaves,” 
laughed Puck. Rimo turned to look at him, then 
hastily snatched a piece of green cloth and cut from 
it three hearts. Hé fastened these by the points to 
a stick that he stuck in the ground beside the white © 
cup. * Then in a wild flurry he made more leaves. 
Puck also took a hand at cutting out hearts but 
retired to the door while Rimo arranged the leaves. 

“Hurry,” called Puck, ‘for the king is here.” 

“It is done,” replied Rimo, stepping back to look 
at his work. Then Puck decided it was wise for him 
to remove himself to another place. 

The king came and examined the model. Rimo 
drew aside, with his face turned toward the wall. 
Ra walked around the plant pattern gazing at it 
from all sides but saying nothing. Rimo began to 
move away thinking the king was not pleased. 

Suddenly King Ra ordered the screen removed and 
called to all the listening fairies: ‘‘Behold the work 
of Rimo, the Master Artist of our kingdom.” 

To the Ancients he said, “Make this beautiful 
flower grow in my favorite dell, under the fern trees.” 

This plant still grows in shady places in damp 
woods. And even yet, wild Oxalis with its half trans- 
parent white cup shows faint pinkish stains at the 
base of each petal, in memory of Puck’s red paint, 
and has three of Rimo’s broken hearts in each leaf. 
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Junior representatives from the Washington, D. C., schools brought to Headquarters the Christmas cards 
which had been made in their art classes and saw that one of these cards went with each set of books 


New Libraries for Flood-Swept Schools 


like with somebody else. And now members 

of the American Junior Red Cross, which 
means boys and girls in continental United States, 
in Alaska, in Hawaii and the Canal Zone and the 
Philippines and Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
are sharing their book friends and favorites with 
hundreds and hundreds of boys and girls in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and Arkansas. Moreover, chil- 
dren of Bulgaria, of Russia and of Poland have 
shared the privilege with you. Here is the story: 

Last spring when the floods overwhelmed the 
Mississippi Valley, Juniors everywhere got busy 
giving parties, holding sales, putting on plays and 
doing any number of things to earn money to send 
in to the National Children’s Fund for the help of 
children who were suffering in the greatest disaster 
in all our peace-time history. Through the spring 
and summer their contributions came in, some o 
them small, some large, until the total ran into 
the thousands. Moreover, a check came from mem- 
bers of the Bulgarian Junior Red Cross, another was 
sent by a school of Russian refugees in Bulgaria, 
who went without their meager breakfasts for a whole 
week so as to save money to send to help the children 
in the floods, and the children of Poland contributed 
$1,900. 

Well, when things got somewhat straight again, it 
was found that among the things that the children 
in the flooded area, particularly those in the small 
country schools, needed and wanted very much were 
books for their school libraries. So it was decided 
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Ol: of the pleasures of life is sharing a book you 


that there was no better way to spend some of the 
Junior contributions than to supply this need. 

State superintendents of schools got in touch with 
the county superintendents and found out what 
schools wanted books from the Junior Red Cross. 
Arkansas was ready first. At Little Rock the State 
Superintendent of Schools and the State Librarian 
put their heads together and made a list of twenty-six 
books which they recommended for the 130 elemen- 
tary schools which had asked for them. When the 
book publishers found out what the books were for 
and how many would be sent in all, they gave the 
lowest possible prices. This is the list, on which 
most of you will surely find some favorites: 


“ Esop's Fables.” 

“ Dutch Twins,” Perkins. 

“ A Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ Stevenson. 

“Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales.” 

“ Alice in Wonderland” and ‘ Through the Looking Glass.” 
Carroll. 

“The Continents and Their People,’’ Chamberlain 

“Robinson Crusoe,” Defoe. 

“Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,”’ Harris 

‘““Hawthorne’s Wonder Book.”’ 

“Just So Stories,’ Kipling. 

‘“ Pinocchio,”” Lorenzini. 

“Mighty Animals,” Mix. 

Heidi,” Spyri. 

“Arabian Nights.” 

‘Jungle Book,” Kipling. 

“Boy's King Arthur,” Lanier. 

“Wild Animals I Have Known,” Seton. 

“Robin Hood,” Tappan. 

“Tom Sawyer,’ Mark Twain. 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” Wiggin. 

The Webster Collegiate Dictionary. 





Just before Christmas the one hundred and 
thirty sets were ready to go to Arkansas. 
Junior representatives from schools in the 
District of Columbia brought to Head- 
quarters greeting cards they had made in their 
art classes and one went with each set. Each 
book also had pasted into it the Junior Red 
Cross bookplate. 

In every set was included a copy of Miss 
Upjohn’s lovely book of stories, ‘Friends in 
Strange Garments,’’ whose arrival in any 
schoolroom is obliged to be all by itself a 
delightful event. 

In addition to the Arkansas books, forty- 
four sets are to go to Mississippi, and the 
Louisiana parishes will be supplied as soon as 
all the details are worked out. 

We wish there were space for many of the 
letters of thanks that have been received 
already from Arkansas. This one came from 
the school at Rison, and is signed by the 
teacher, the County Superintendent and each 
one of the twenty-five pupils: 

“DEAR JUNIOR RED CROss: 

“We today received the beautiful and interesting 
books that the Junior Red Cross so kindly sent us 
to help replace some of the ones we lost in the spring 
disaster. We each and all just want to thank you 
over and over again for this wonderful gift. We are 
unable to begin to tell you what it means to us. But 
we shall show our deep appreciation by our use and 
care of them. And so we say to all the Junior Red 
Cross members of America, Thank you.” 

A County Superintendent of Schools wrote: 

“It would be impossible for me to tell how badly 
these books are needed. I was in one of these flood- 
swept schools just a few 
days ago. The water came 
so rapidly that it was all the 
relief people could do to 
gather the people from their 
houses and put them in the 
upper story of the school 
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The boys and girls who brought the Christmas cards 
had a chance to look over the books so that they 


could report to their schools what ones were being sent 


this county is short, yet cannot be sold except at 
a loss. It is a grim situation that we must face with 
courage and fortitude. 

“T am telling you this that you may understand 
how deeply grateful we are for assistance received 
from elsewhere. I shall take pleasure in delivering 
the books as soon as they arrive.” 

A little girl in McGehee wrote: 

“T am one of the girls in the Fourth Grade who 
will use the books that you sent us. I’m sure that 
they will be a great benefit to us in our studies. 
We certainly appreciate your kindness and hope 
that you will receive as much pleasure in giving 
them to us as we will in using them.” 

The Seventh Grade of 
the Jefferson Special School 
at Winchester said: 

“We thank you for the 
wonderful selection of 
books. Our teachers have 
been reading from some of 
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books both in the school- 
house and in the homes of 
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them during study periods 
and in our spare time. We 
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Sand paintings are made by Navaho medicine men and every line and color means something. 
Painting came in a portfolio of Indian designs made by pupils of the Oraibi Day Sc 


This picture of the Ta Ta Teen Sand 


l on the Hopi Reservation in Arizona 


The Story of the First Sand Painting 


AVAHO sand 
paintings are 
made in healing 

ceremonies under the direction of a Medicine Man. 
First he grinds different colored sands on a rock 
with a stone pestle. Then on the floor of the hogan 
he spreads white sand from the desert, smoothing 
it with a carved stick. He starts to draw in the 
center, kneeling as he works. The sand is held in 
the closed hand and allowed to run in a delicate 
stream between the thumb and forefinger. 

“The story of the first sand painting is as follows: 

“One day little Ta Ta Teen Ishki was playing with his 
brother while his parents were peacefully looking on. Suddenly 
he was missed and a dark hole yawned at the parents’ feet. 
Frantically they called to the winds and the clouds: ‘Where is 
Ta Ta Teen Ishki? Help us to find him.’ 

“While they sobbed and called for aid, the voice of the dragon 
fly was heard saying: ‘Go down the four ladders of the hole and 
you will find him.’ 

“The grandfather went down the four ladders and found 
Ta Ta Teen Ishki with the serpents in their water abode. But 
the serpents refused to give him up, so the grandfather climbed 
back and built a fire at the mouth of the hole. The smoke so 
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This story was told in a portfolio made by Navaho boys and girls 
in the Hopi Reservation Boarding School at Keams Canyon, 
Arizona, and sent to the Juniors of Whycocomagh, Nova Scotia 


disturbed the serpents they 
agreed to give Ta Ta Teen 
Ishki back. 

“When the boy was brought 
up the ladder the sun warmed him and the summer clouds 
gathered about him, while the dragon flies cheered him to 
laughter. The winds told him to make this sand painting. 


“The square in the center is the earth, the dark 
opening is the hole where the serpents live, mys- 


terious hidden guardians of the springs. The tri- 
angular figures are clouds colored to symbolize 
the four cardinal points. White represents the 
east; yellow, the west; black, the north; and blue, 
the south. The feathers indicate flight and speed 
and the air element. The dragon flies guard the 
east entrance. The four sacred plants are corn, 
tobacco, squash and beans. The rainbow is a 
female deity, its feet touch the earth at one end 
and its forehead at the other. 

“When a painting is finished the patient enters the 
hogan and is seated on the part facing the east. 
Prayers are chanted and before sunset the ceremony 
is finished. The painting is then destroyed, 





